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THE WORTH OF CLASSICAL STUDIES. 


BY EDWARD SEARING, A. M. 


While the subject of juvenile instruction is now justly claiming so much at- 
tention, it ought not to be forgotten that whatever may be the education of 
childhood, that period is soon passed; the Primary school is soon exchanged 
for the Intermediate, the High school, the Academy, the Seminary, or the Col- 
lege, and the youth demands stronger food than the child; manly reflection 
must begin to follow childish observation; books must take the place of ‘ ob- 
jects”; the self-culture of study the place of the school and family culture of 
external things; invigorating mental labor the place of mere novel and stimu- 
lating pleasure. 

What instruction is of most worth after the period of childhood is past, what 
the boy or girl would derive most benefit from in the High School, Academy, 
or Seminary, is a question that receives little consideration. It is scarcely ever 
discussed in the Educational Journals; it seldom claims attention before Teach- 
ers’ Conventions or Associations. Is it a matter of noimportance? This can- 
not be, for thousands of the more intelligent and ambitious youth of our State 
annually enjoy in the higher institutions those advantages which the common 
schools do not and cannot afford. From these come the great majority of our 
Teachers, and, ultimately, those who must constitute the best educated and 
most influential class of our citizens, 

It is, then, a question of importance, and becoming more important annually, 
as population increases, as more abundant wealth affords greater leisure for 
the pursuits of the student, and as advancing refinement begets and diffuses a 
more influential public opinion in favor of a higher popular culture. 

Can we, therefore, boast of our educational system, when our common schools 
are mere ghostly shadows ef what ideally they should be, and no one knows or 
cares what instruction is most valuable of such as our higher schools afford? 

Whatever may be thought, in general, of the educational writings of Her- 
bert Spencer, all men must acknowlege the truth of the following statement: 
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“Tf there needs any further evidence of the rude, undeveloped character of 
our education, we have it in the fact that the comparative worths of different 
kinds of knowledge have been as yet scarcely discussed—much less discussed 
in a methodic way with different results. * * * * Men read books on this 
topic, and attend lectures on that; decide that their children shall be instruct- 
ed in these branches of knowledge, and shall not be instructed in those; and 
all under the guidance of mere custom, or liking, or prejudice; without even 
considering the enormous importance of determining in some rational way what 
things are really most worth learning.” 

It is not unlikely that from its very nature, the discussion of this subject of 
the relative importance of different studies in disciplining and preparing men 
for all the varied responsibilities of existence, involves too much of the meta- 
physical to be interesting to, or even to be understood by, the mass of men. 
It is not unlikely that here the few must make the law for the many, who lack 
both the time and the ability for comprehending the foundations of all the 
beliets they profess. 

As Mr. Ruskin has clearly shown that great excellence in Literature or in 
Art must be received by the mass of men on faith only—a faith unconsciously 
derived from the judgment of a few superior minds, so in the more important 
matter of education, those beliefs and practices should be adapted, which spring 
from the profound investigation or from the experience of the few who alone 
are entitled by nature and by culture to form original judgments and to mold 
human opinion. Thus it is that all men acknowledge the claims of Demosthenes 
as the foremost orator, and of Homer as the greatest poet among men. Thus 
also none question the right of Shakespeare to the highest honors in our own 
literature. 

Somewhat so, although not precisely, is it in regard to educational theories 
and practices. The want of parallelism arises not so much from the fact that 
philosophers are not all at one in these things, as from an igorance on the part 
of the mass respecting what is the opinion of the wise. All wko are compe- 
tent to form original judgments place Homer and ischylus, Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, and Wordsworth, among the masters respectively of Grecian and English 
poetry. All competent critics rank Homer above Virgil. These judgments 
are known and acknowledged as true by all men. The acknowledgments of 
the mass is a tacit one. It rests upon faith rather than upon reason. 

But in respect to education, although the judgment of the competent few is, 
in most ieading points, as unequivocal, the faith of the many is as heteroge- 
neous and as fanciful as the diversity of human character can make it. This is 
the more unfortunate in proportion as the subject of the mental and moral eul- 
ture of the young transcends all others in importance. How true it is that 
“mere liking, or custom or prejudice” determines the judgment of most peo- 
ple in regard to “what things are really most worth Jearning,”—or studying, 
as that seems to me amore accurate expression. 

With these preliminary remarks, I shall now proceed to show that, in the 
opinion of those competent to judge, the classical languages constitute the 
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best source of general mental culture known among men; and that their un- 
popularity is owing exclusively to a general ignorance of the above opinion 
among the great mass of parents and teachers; and I shall finally endeavor to 
show, briefly, and as clearly as the nature of the subject will allow, upon what 
foundations of reason and experience that opinion is based. To accomplish 
my first object I shall quote from authorities which are entiled to the highest 
respect—men who have been the embodiment of the highest human wisdom, 
virtue and honor. In doing this let it be understood that I am not using the 
argument of “ancient prestige and renown,” but simply citing the opinion of 
great and far seeing minds, who of all men have been the best qualified to 
judge respecting the matter at issue, who have had no motive for deceit, and 
who have voluntarily given in their testimony. The selection I have made is 
from a great multitude of witnesses. 

Who could be better qualified to judge of the comparative worth of differ- 
ent studies than Dr. Arnold, the former head master of Rugby, a great scholar, 
a great Teacher, a great Historian, and withal the most practical of men. 

“That classical studies,” says his biographer, Stanley, “should be the basis 
of intellectual teaching, he maintained from the first. ‘The study of language,’ 
he said, ‘seems to me as if it was given for the very purpose of forming the 
human mind in youth; and the Greek and Latin languages, in themselves so 
perfect, and at the same time freed from the insuperable difficulty which must 
attend any attempt to teach boys philology through the medium of their own 
spoken language, seem the very instruments by which this is to be effected.’ 
But a comparison of his earlier and later letters will show how much this 
opinion was strengthened in later years.” 

I am tempted to remark that Dr. Arnold himself was a great living embodi- 
ment of the value of classical culture. No one who is at all familiar with the 
character of that great man, but will admit that no such Dr. Arnold as the 
world knows would have been possible without the languages of Greece and 
Rome. 

Our next witness is Lord Macauley, who in his critique on the Athenean 
Orators says, speaking of Grecian literature: 

“The celebrity of the great classical writers is confined within no limits ex- 
cept those which separate civilized from savage men. Their works are the 
common property of every polished nation. In the minds of the educated 
classes throughout Europe, their names are indissolubly associated with the 
endearing recollections of childhood—the old school-room, the dog-eared 
grammar, the tears so often shed and so quickly dried.” 

In what more forcible words can a man, acknowledge his indebtedness to 
those studies which the common testimony of the wise has pronounced the 
most fertile source of instruction possessed by the schools. 

Burke, the greatest of English orators and statesmen, says in respect to 
esthetic culture : 

“T am persuaded that understanding Homer well would contribute more to- 
wards perfecting taste than all the metaphysical treatises upon the arts that evet 


have or can be written; because such treatises upon the arts can only tell 
what true taste is, but Homer everywhere shows it.” 


Sydney Smith in one of his educational essays, while condemning the almost 
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exclusive study of the classics in English Universities in his day, yet admits 
that this is only an abuse of what is in itself good. He says: 

“To go through the grammar of one language thoroughly is of great use for 
the mastery of every other grammar; because there obtains through all lan- 
guages, a certain analogy, to each other in their grammatical construction. 
Latin and Greek have now mixed themselves etymologically with all the lan- 
guages of modern Europe—and with none more than our own; so that it is 
necessary to read these two tongues for other objects than themseives.” 
Again, “There are quite sufficient reasons why the classics should be studied 
for the beauties of language. Compared to them merely as vehicles of thought 
and passion, all modern languages are dull, ill contrived and barbarous.” 

He also argues that the classics should be studied for cultivation of style, 
and finally says “that vast advantages, then, may be derived from classical 
learning, there can be no doubt.” 

Madame De Steil, whose work on Germany Sir James Mackintosh regarded 
as the greatest production of feminine genius, says in her chapter on German 
Universities . 

“The study of languages, which, in Germany, constitutes the basis of educa- 
tion, is much more favorable to the evolution of the faculties, in the earlier 
age, than that of mathematies, or of the physical sciences. Pascal, that great 
geometer, whose profound thought hovered over the sciences which he pecu- 
liarly cultivated, as over every other, has himself acknowledged the insuper- 
able defects of those minds which owe their first formation to mathematics.” 


After some admirable remarks on the infirmity of the training of mathe- 


matics and of the natural sciences, she adds: 


“Tt is not, therefore, without reason, that the study of the ancient and 
modern languages has been made the basis of all the establishments of educa- 
tion which have formed the most able men throughout Europe.” 


For some of the most logical and luminous thought I have ever read on this 
subject I can but refer to the whole of this most interesting and philosophical 
essay. 

Milton, iv his celebrated tractate on Education, in mapping out a course of 
liberal study, gives a most conspicuous place to the study of the classical lan- 
guages. No Teacher, especially, should fail to read that brief but remarkable 
letter, in which the Poet’s ideal of an educational course is delineated, some- 
what extravagantly, it may seem, but most characteristically. 

In Sir William Hamilton’s essay ‘‘On the Study of Mathematics,” which is 
probably the most profound and exhaustive treatise on the subject to be found 
in our language, the following words may be taken as the key note of his con- 
clusions : 

“Tf we consult reason, experience, and the common testimony of ancient 
and modern times, none of our intellectual studies tend to cultivate a smaller 
number of the faculties in a more partial or feeble manner, than Mathematics. This 
is acknowledged by every writer on Education of the least pretension to judg- 


ment and experience; nor is it denied, even by those who are most decidely 
opposed to their total banishment from the sphere of a liberal instruction.” 


In the same author’s essay, “On the Conditions of Classical Learning,” in 
alluding to some opposition raised in Scotland to classical training, the great 
Philosopher says: 

“Indeed the only melancholy manifestation in the opposition now raised to 
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the established course of classical instruction is not the fact of such opposition ; 
but that arguments in themselves so futile—arguments which, in other coun- 
tries, would have been treated with neglect, should in Scotland not have been 
wholly harmless. If such attacks have had their influence on the public, this 
affords only another proof, not that ancient literature is with us studied too 
much, but that it is studied far too little. Where classical learning has been 
vigorously cultivated the most powerful attacks have only ended in a purifica- 
tion and improvement of its study.” 


Further on is the statement that “classical study, if properly directed, is, 
absolutely, the best means toward an harmonious development of the faculties 
—the one end of all liberal education.” 


I have placed these quotations together, because the Mathematics are the 
only rival in this country which the classics can properly be said to have. 

Says Gibbon, in speaking of the influence of classic literature at the revival 
of learning in the West: 


“The students of the more perfect idioms of Rome and Greece were intro- 
duced to a new world of light and science ; to the society of the free and pol- 
ished nations of antiquity; and to a familiar converse with those immortal men 
who spoke the sublime language of eloquence and reason. Such an intercourse 
must tend to refine the taste, and to elevate the genius of the moderns.” 


That most sagacious commentator on our institutions, De Tocqueville, shows 
that the study of Greek and Latin literature is peculiarly useful in democratic 
communities: 


“No literature,” he says, ‘places those fine qualities, in which the writers 
of democracies are naturally deficient, in bolder relief than that of the ancients; 
no literature, therefore, ought to he more studied in democratic ages.” 


Mr. Dwight, in his Modern Philology, has the following remarks: 


‘“‘ And in no way as a matter of general experience and of general testimony, 
can all the higher faculties of the mind be so well trained to lofty, vigorous, 
sustained action, as by the study of language ; its analytic, philosophic, artistic, 
study. Classical discipline is, accordingly, the palestra in which, throughout 
Christendom, the rising generation is everywhere prepared, and for ages has 
been, to wrestle manfully with the difficulties of after life, in whatever profes- 
sion oy calling. From Latin and Greek fountains, the living waters have been 
drawn, from which the intellectual thirst of great minds in all nations has been 
slaked.” 


Prof. Porter, of Yale College, in the course of some remarks at the inaugur- 
ation of the Norwich Free Academy, a few years since, said: 


“T rejoice that in the course of study prescribed by the founders of this 
Academy, so great prominence is given to the Classics. Of the importance of 
classical study, the views of many persons are vague and unsettled. Most men 
are taught to esteem them valuable, though they cannot see how. They sub- 
mit themselves passively to the necessity which forces them or others to go 
through the study of Greek or Latin, because they are made a part of liberal 
education, but farther than this, they neither judge nor are they convinced. 
To such it may be suggested that the study of a language must be the study of 
thought, and in it are recorded the processes and operations of human think- 
ing, even the most subtle and refined. To follow and trace these by the study 
of any language is an invaluable discipline. To do it in such languages as the 
Greek and Latin, which are so peculiarly and especially adapted to call out and 
enforce this discriminating and close analysis, is a discipline which cannot be 
too highly esteemed.” 


Mr. Marsh, the accomplished author of ‘‘ Lectures on the English Language,” 
who is probably as well qualified to judge on this subject as any man living, 
shall be our last witness. He says: 
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“T do but echo the universal opinion of all persons competent to pronounce 
on the subject, in expressing my own conviction that the language and litera- 
ture of ancient Greece constitute the most efficient instrument of mental train- 
ing ever enjoyed by man; and that a familiarity with that wonderful speech, 
its poetry, its philosophy, its eloquence, and the history it embalms, is incom- 
parably the most valuable of intellectual possessions.” 


Again he says: 


‘While the Latin trains us to be good grammarians, the Greek elevates us 
to the highest dignity of manhood, by making us acute and powerful thinkers.” 


Quotations from men, who, it must be admitted, are best qualified to judge 
respecting the subject, might thus be added indefinitely, but sufficient have 
been presented to sustain my proposition—That in the opinion of those com- 
petent to judge, the classical languages constitute the best source of general 
mental culture known among men. 

No such array of authority can be presented in opposition to classical train- 
ing. Those who have denied its high value have generally been men who, in 
the language of Sir Wm. Hamilton, “are inclined to soothe their vanity with the 
belief, that what they do not themselves know is not worth knowing.” And he 
adds ‘‘ that they should find it easy to convert others, who are equally ignorant, 
to the same opinion, is what might also confidently be presumed.” 

As for the very small number, such as Mr. Whewell and Herbert Spencer, 
who have combated classical learning, and whose opinions must be entitled to 
respect, they seem but to illustrate the general truth that ‘there are excep- 
tions to all rules.” In respect to Mr. Whewell, his defense of Mathematical 
training will mislead no one has read that wonderful review of Hamilton’s “On 
the Study of Mathematics.” Inregard also to Mr. Spencer, the greatest modern 
champion of the opposition, the remarkable clearness of his style has rendered 
his fallacies so obvious that they are easily distinguished by the careful reader. 
A few of them I propose to exhibit in a future article. 

I will add, in conclusion, the number of students in the Scientific and Classi- 
cal Courses, respectively, of the principal Colleges in the United States. The 
figures are from the latest Catalogues. They form a fitting sequei to the proof 
already adduced of the estimation in which the Classics are held in sections of 
our country most noted for education and intelligence : 


Yale College,— Scientific students, 57 Classical,...........ese0 Poor. i! 
Harvard University, <“ 75 Se HoReeRteia aioe coe ee ALT 
Dartmouth College, es of 42 i‘ Mervlaieielb els slsiein siecsiar ot -161 
Amherst College, Sg “none ss CASEY Seer ees eee ee 202 
Brown University, es as 37 SS LAWS H eee ees - 165 


The Scientific students in the latter include those in the Select Course, some 
of whom, probably, are in part of the Classical Course. 

In the Catalogue of Union College, I find some very interesting statistics. 
The students, on counting up, stand as follows: 


Senior Class—Scientific............82 Classical,...... wasesies Sstacrecereee 
Junior “ Mer Ashaverwaveleralsiecare 21 ie Saekaeies isos Celdloleaareensae 
Sophomore ee anelavelgvareys soja ed Se siasavalpraieiaipielatereveraisieee/eele 49 


Freshman BO eareeeecces : Se eG ee oresredarie oats 
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It will be seen at 2 glance that the proportion of Classical to Scientific stu- 
dents has been, during the last four years, rapidly changing in favor of the 
Classical. I believe the same is true of most of the other Colleges, although 
I find in the Catalogues no distinction by classes. 

In a future article I will show that the opinion of the high value of classical 
training entertained by such men as Dr. Arnold, Macauley, Milton, Burke, and 
Hamilton, is, as may well be inferred, based upon solid foundations of reason 
and experience. 

Milton Academy. 





Written for the Journal of Education. 


CALLING UPON PARENTS. 


It is acknowledged hy our best educators, that the teacher, in order to reap 
the richest fruits of his labor must be on terms of friendly intercourse with 
both pupils and parents. Over the former, he can exercise a daily influence, 
while the latter are seldom found in the school-room. Accordingly, weeks, 
months, and even whole terms sometimes pass, before a new teacher has form- 
ed a dozen genuine acquaintances in the entire district. This, evidently, is 
not well. Ought the teacher, therefore, to visit the parents? Many answer 
negatively, even with emphasis, and affirm that the teacher has no time for 
visiting ; that school-cares and labors unfit him for it; and finally, that the 
work itself is too menial. 

While “ought” may express too strong an obligation, would not such a 
course, when practicable, be very judicious? The principal work of the in- 
structor is indeed to educate, but whether obligated or not he is at least privil - 
eged to exert an influence, a moral power, without as well as within the school- 
room. There are wrongs to be combated, errors even in the school-system, 
to be brought to light and discussed, improvements to be urged and suggestions 
offered, in the performance of which a teacher may modestly engage, without 
turning aside from his legitimate calling. 

Our friend Pickard makes good suggestions; let the teachers of the State 
press home the same to parents and thus assist in carrying them out. School- 
electors not unfrequently are sluggish and averse to change, fearful of expense 
without profit, and often unwilling to accept a manifest improvement, ‘“ not hav- 
ing considered the matter.” With such, certainly, sound logic and persuasive 
speech can do no harm. Good black-boards, a bell, outline maps, phonetic tablets, 
&c., are all needed in every school, and whenever their need is fairly presented 
by a trustworthy teacher, they are frequently procured. About such things 
men are often more reasonable than thoughtful. 

Probably not less than a thousand teachers in the State will give instruction 
this summer in districts new to them, and in which, of course, they will form 
new associations. These, though young, and inexperienced, and perhaps, 
“‘back in the country,” have a special work, a work which even the State Su- 
perintendent and other leading educators can in no wise accomplish. Indeed, 
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would each one of these teachers take the right stand—and in so doing of 
course take the Journal—would each act with professional pride and be gov- 
erned rather by principle than by selfishness, what an aggregate influence would 
be exerted for the cause of education and humanity. 

Unfortunately many endure teaching as college students do long prayers, and 
with about the same result. 

It is not however claimed that teachers are to be itinerant ministers; and 
yet, we believe there is a real advantage gained, not so much in “ boarding 
around” —strawberry time excepted—as in calling at the various places 
throughout the district. An acquaintance is thus formed with parents, whose 
confidence, sympathy and support are much needed, which tends to banish a 
swarm of petty troubles and to pave the way to greater usefulness in the 
teachers’s high calling. L. W. P. 

Trempealeau Co. 





RULES RELATING TO SCHOOL MEMBERSHIP. 


[The following Rules were drawn up by Mr. Wells, after extensive consulta- 
tion, and have the endorsement of a large number of Superintendents and 
Teachers in various parts of the country. They are not as strictly applicable 
to country as to city schools perhaps, but will be suggestive anywhere :] 


1. Whenever a teacher has satisfactory evidence that a pupil has left school 
without the intention of returning, such pupil’s name shall forthwith be stricken 
from the roll; but any absences recorded against the name of the pupil before 
the teacher receives this notice shall be allowed to remain, and, in making up 
the attendance averages, such absences shall be regarded the same as any 
other absence. 

2. When a pupil is suspenpED from school by any of the rules of the School 
Board, whether for absence or any other cause, his name shall be stricken 
from the roll. 

3. When a pupil is absent from school more than five consecutive days, 
for sickness or for any other cause, his name shall be stricken from the roll at 
the end of the five days, and the absence shall in all cases be recorded while 
the name remains on the roll; but this rule shall not operate to prevent the 
suspension of a pupil under Rule 2d, for a less number of absences, in which 
case his name will de dropped from the roll. 

4, For the purposes contemplated in the foregoing rules, any pupil shall be 
considered as absent whose attendance at school shall not continue for at least 
one-half of the regular school session of the half day. 

5. In noticing the absences of pupils, the short vacation of Fall, Winter, 
and Spring shall be disregarded, and pupils who are not present on the first 
half day of a term after either of these vacations, shall be marked as absent 
the same as if Saturday and Sunday were the only intervening days.— Report 
of Hon. W. H. Wells, Supt. of Chicago, 1863. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. 


LASHINGS FOR MOTHERS AND EDUCATORS. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


In opening this Department as a special feature of the New Volume, it is 
not inappropriate to go back to the beginning of the child’s education, which 
the following article does. We respectfully solicit articles for this Depart- 
ment from Teachers of experience and others competent to say someting upon 
a subject of vital and paramount importance in the matter of education—the 
primary training of the child, at home and at school. The writer probably al- 
lows too little for innate differences, but he scarcely over-estimates the influ- 
ence of early education.—Epr. 


All bad habits with which children may be afflicted, are the result of educa- 
tion; andif the adult becomes a criminal his early conduct is the cause of it ; 
for men are not criminal and noble by nature, they are made so by education. 
For that reason every educated person with humane feelings will see in the 
criminal only an unfortunate being whose errors are due, not to innate depravi- 
ty, but to a false education. 

Education is usually, and with the greatest injustice, dated from the begin- 
ning of school life, not bringing into account the training of the child during 
the first years of existence, although this period is the most important, because 
during this period the moral foundation for the whole life is laid. 

Most parents unfortunately suppose they have fulfilled their obligations as 
educators by sending their children to school, without considering that the 
object of schools is more to educate the intellect, while the education of moral 
faculties is principally the careful work of home. And this home education is 
particularly entrusted to the mother. To her belong the earliest and deepest 
influences upon the child, and we may say that the education of man is mostly 
finished on the lap of the mother. We can instruct and advise the adult, but 
never profoundly mould his character any more. 

Then, mothers, educate while it is yet time, and remember the words of 
Jean Paul, ‘“‘Contemptible is the woman who has annoyances if she has 
children.” But to educate well, you mothers must be educated yourselves, 
and live and act accordingly. What then is the reason that the majority of 
children are spoiled during their first years of life, and why do they come, as 
experience shows, already more or less morally crippled into the hands of the 
teacher? Generally for one reason, and this is, because the first educators, 
particularly mothers, entertain the false notion that with the reason of the 
child also come obedience, and the knowledge of good and bad. Some moth- 
ers even have the unfortunate idea that nature has implanted in their offspring 
certain bad habits as well as virtues, that nothing can be done against the 
former, and that the latter will develop without external assistance. They, 
unhappily for themselves and their children, do not know that reason will, by 
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no means, exter the child at a certain age by itself, but that it is gradually 
kindled in the brain by the impressions of surrounding objects, etc., upon their 
senses. They further do not know that the new-born child, like a plastic mass, 
can be moulded into something good as well as into someththing bad, accord- 
ing to whether it comes into the hands of a skillful workman or of a bungler, 
and that every man can attain a high degree of moral and intellectual perfec- 
tion if he is only born with sound organs, particularly a healthy brain. 

At present the first education of a child is generally left to accident, in 
which the nurses, aunts, and grandmothers play the principal parts, and most 
parents, relying on the future reformation of their children by the school, do, 


though unintentionally, all in their power for the corruption of the morals, the 


will, and the reasoning of their offspring. 

If a child progresses well in its studies, this is usually attributed to an inborn 
talent, without bringing into account the particular circumstances under which 
the child was living when it attracted our attention. If we, however, examine 
these circumstances more closely, we always find that from the earliest infancy 
the child was influenced by agencies capable of developing this so-called in- 
nate talent. This fact makes it almost appear that it isin our power to educate 
a child into a genius if we only begin with the proper education immediately 
after birth. 

How does the spoiling of a child generally begin? With carrying it about, 
rocking, singing to sleep, etc. Even the youngest child is so easily accustomed 
to such motions and doings that it will ery if they are wanting or discontinued, 
and, as the relations and nurses of the child endeavor to quiet it by these 
means, it soon learns that it can attain its will and wishes by crying, and grows 
to be stubborn, sulky, unmanageable. If a crying infant can only be tranquil- 
ized by carrying it about, rocking, singing, etc., it is certainly already spoiled, 
and it is necessary to rid it of such a habit by suffering it to lie and cry, rather 
than to be carried about and rocked. We remark to mothers that the cause 
of crying, with a well trained healthy babe, is to be found: (1.) In the want of 
food; and then the child immediately ceases to cry when it obtains drink ; 
(2.) In lying wet or cold, and then clean, warm clothes will stop it; (8.) In 
the accumulation of air in the bowels, and then an injection with warm water, 
or rubbing of the intestinal region will calm the child. Most children, however, 
cry for naughtiness. The reason for this opinion may be found in the follow- 
ing: Man lives without any consciousness in the first period of his existence, 
because the activity of the brain, which is the result of impressions upon our 
senses, is not yet properly excited. All of its motions are merely automatic, 
produced by reflex action of the nerves. Only gradually—by repeated impres- 
sions upon the nerves of sensation and the brain—the sense of comfort and dis- 
comfort is developed. A long time elapses before the child learns to distinguish 
single impressions. On the tongue ot the suckling babe, the sweet milk of the 
mother must flow some time, till it finds that it tastes agreeable, and before 
that the child takes just as willingly the bitterest substances as the maternal 
breast.” The same it is with all other sensations, and consequently it is in our 
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power to accustom the child to a multitude of sensations, which, if not always 
excited, induce malicious erying. The principal rule for the moral and intel- 
lectual education of man therefore, is to keep off everything from him to which 
he shall not accustom himself, and to perseveringly repeat such things which 
shall become his second nature. And this is to be done from earliest infancy; 
for he is impressed for all his life, even before we think that anything can 
make impressions upon him.—Kentucky School and Family Visitor. 





For the Journal of Education. 


TEACHERS AND PARENTS. 


The instructor of youth should be a person in whom implicit confidence can 
be placed, one competent to be counsellor and guide, one whose example may 
may be followed safely and honorably. The district that has secured the ser- 
vices of such a teacher is indeed fortuna. He enters upon his duties realiz- 
ing to a considerable extent the responsibilities of his office, which every one 
of experience feels to be momentous. His primary object should be to secure 
the confidence and love of his pupils. If in this the teacher proves unsuccess- 
ful, he fails to benefit those under his care. 

There seems to be a vague, undefined feeling in the minds of children that 
in some way the teacher holds their destiny in his hands; hence the half anxious 
look that the teacher may observe in many pupils as he meets them for the first 
time. If the teacher fails to make a favorable impression at this time he loses 
a great deal, for the impression, whether good or bad, is not easily effaced. 
Children very readily form their opinion of the teacher and are as usually as 
well prepared to reply to the seidom omitted question, ‘“‘ How do you like the 
teacher?” on their return home the first day of school as they would be at the 
end of a month. 

The true teacher desires and gladly accepts the hearty co-operation of those 
who patronize the school; it is therefore important that parent and teacher form 
an acquaintance as soon as possible, that they may consult with each other in 
regard to the best interests of the school. 

The District Board should be composed of men that have an abiding interest 
in the welfare of schools, and who are willing to make it their especial duty 
to visit the school two or three times during each term. The remainder of 
the district should not leave all for the Board to do, even if they do their part 
well. My general experience has been, that the District Board were but little 
better in this respect than so many pine boards would have been. 

Were parents as much interested in school affairs as they should be, children 
would soon feel the force of their example. It is, in fact, essential to the real 
advancement of pupils that parents should interest themselves in the education 
of their children, especially in the earlier period of school life. It is not 
enough for mothers to know that their little ones have as clean faces, as smooth 
hair and are as neatly dressed as those of their neighbors; but their care should 
extend a little farther, far cnough at least, to induce them to visit the school 
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occasionally. I know they would feel amply compensated for their trouble, 
for the scholar is encouraged and the teacher incited to greater earnestness 
and perseverance. Let the teacher have your cordial sympathy at all times. 
Give him a hearty support; never permit a child to report every occurrence 
that may take place at school, as relating the faults and misdeeds of other 
scholars and the teacher’s discipline in each case; if parents permit this to be 
done, it does in fact encourage children in being tale-bearers, and in many 
cases the pupil makes it his chief aim and business while in school to keep well 
posted in affairs of this kind, and doubtless this is the very best method yet 
invented for the manufacture of that justly despised character, ‘“‘The Town 
Gossip.” 

Interest yourself in the studies and recreations of your children; make them 
feel that you expect something of them; give to the teacher the confidence he 
deserves, thus while you lighten the heart and the labors of the teacher will 
your influence be united with his in #romoting a real desire for knowledge that 
will elevate them to usefulness and position in society, if they never do occupy 
a lofty niche in the temple of fame. M. L. THomas. 

Primrose, Wis. 





EARLY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


The great work of man’s education commences under the most sacred and 
benignant auspices. Providence seems to have taken it upon itself, by con- 
fiding it to the heart of a mother; it is the gift of watchfulness and love. 

Let infancy rejoice at its weakness and feebleness, since they obtain for it 
the happiness of being under such tender and faithful protection in childhood. 
Many individuals have hardly any other education than the maternal ; it con- 
tinues a long while in many, by means of the salutary and profound influence 
which a virtuous mother exerts over her children, and which is more powerful 
than any other. Blessed are the mothers who really understand this noble 
prerogative with which they are invested! Happy the children who are al- 
lowed long to reap the benefits of it! All ages might find in this education of 
the cradle a model and a subject of study, for the directions they need, and 
yet do we think of studying it? The pupil learns the use of his senses, and 


the exercise of his faculties, he is taught also the use of two things which will , 


help him to learn all others, he acquires language, and he learns how to love. 
Afterward comes, under the direction of tutors, that artificial education which 
should be the continuation of the preceding; but which seldom preserves its 
spirit. With the direct instructions of masters are mingled others less per- 
ceptible, yet more powerful, perhaps, and more lasting, such as those which the 
youth receives from his ever increasing intercourse with others, particularly 
his companions, and such as he receives from circumstances. This second edu- 
cation is so much the more profitable, as it trains the pupil to act for himself, 
and thus favors the progressive development of the gifts that he has received 
from nature. So far as it prepares him to study and improve, it educates him ; 
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but it does not give him science and virtue; it only puts him in a situation to 
discover the one, and to love the other. It then calls for his own co-operation, 
which becomes more important from day to day, in proportion as his strength 
increases, and his experience is enlarged. At last tutors retire; and in the 
eyes of superficial men, the whole education seems finished. Yet the means 
alone are changed; and, under its new form, it acquires peculiar importance 
and usefulness, at this third period. To external succeeds spontaneous educa- 
tion; or, rather the internal education, which, secretly, having seconded, more 
or less, the education received from without, renders it efficacious, and remains 
to influence the rest of life.—Degerando on Self’ Education. 





ORAL RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 

[Prof. Stowe thus describes the method of imparting oral religious instruction in the 
German schools. The pupilsin the class of schools referred to, were from six to eight 
years of age. ]—Ohio Educational Monthly. 

The main studies are, of course, the elements—reading, writing, numbers, 
and singing. But in addition to these studies, one of the stated, regular exer- 
cises of the school is a familiar conversation between the teacher and the 
pupils, intended to cultivate their powers of observation and expression, and 
also their moral and religious sentiments. The teacher brings the scholars 
around him in an informal sort of way, and engages them in lively conversa- 
tion with himself, sometimes addressing all together and receiving simultaneous 
answers, and sometimes addressing individuals and requiring individual answers. 

The subject of conversation varies, of course, from day to day. Suppose it 
to be a garden. The exercise would proceed somewhat thus. If a garden is 
given to a class for a lesson, the pupils are asked the size of the garden; its 
shape, which they may draw on a slate with a pencil; whether there are trees 
in it; what the different parts of a tree are; what parts grow in spring, and 
what parts decay in autumn, and what parts remain the same throughout the 
winter; whether any of the trees are fruit trees; what fruits they bear; when 
they ripen; how they look and taste; whether the fruit be wholesome or other- 
wise; whether it is prudent to eat much of it; what plants and roots there are 
in the garden, and what use is made of them; what flowers there are and how 
they look, etc. The teacher then reads them a description of the garden of 
Eden in the second chapter of Genesis—sings a hymn with them, the imagrey 
of which is taken from the fruits and blossoms of a garden, and explains to 
them how kind and bountiful God is, who gives us such wholesome plants and 
fruits, and such beautiful flowers for our nourishment and gratification. 
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Homimity.—A French bishop said lately in a sermon: “Let women remem- 
ber, that while putting on their profuse and expensive attire, how narrow are 


the gates of Paradise.” 
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SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS OF READING. 


Give short lessons, and take special pains to to select such pieces for read- 
ing exercises as are suited to the capacity and adapted to the needs of those 
for whose use they are intended. Although the reading lessons in our Fourth, 
Fifth, Sixth, and High School Readers are, for the most part unexceptionable 
in a moral or in a literary point of view, yet very few of them are suitable 
pieces for children of any age who are learning how to read. 

The surest and the quickest way to kill out any interest that young persons 
may have in reading and elocutionary exercises is, to require them to practice 
upon pieces which they can neither appreciate nor understand. 

Pass over ali pieces in the reading book which are characterized by a loose, 
redundant, fanciful, florid, ornamental or highly rhetorical style, and select 
those only in which the meaning or the sentiment is clearly expressed, in plain, 
simple and appropriate language. 

Insist upon pupils studying their reading lessons thoroughly, until they know 
everything about them, and understand everything in rejation to them, that it 
is necessary for them to know and understand, in order to read them cor- 
rectly. 

Frequently subject pupils to a searching examination, for the purpose of 
’ finding out to what extent they have mastered the lesson. And here let me 
remark, that no teacher is competent to drill aclass in reading on any example, 
until he (the teacher) himself has mastered the passage or the piece, and is 
able to tell and explain in his own language, to his pupils, whatever it may be 
necessary to tell or explain to them, in order to give them clear ideas and a 
correct conception of the piece. No one can talk intelligently about that 
which he does not understand ; neither can any one teach another how to read 
a passage who has not in every way mastered the page himself. 

Make it an invariable rule to call the attention of the pupil to any fault or 
mistake immediately after it is committed. If the attitude was wrong in any 
respect, point it out to him and make him take a proper position. If he does 
not manage the breath right, explain the fault to him. If he does not give the 
necessary force or quantity to his emphatic words, call his attention to it, tell 
him what he should do, and show him how to do it. If his voice is not pitched 
right, if he speaks too loud or not loud enough, too fast or too slow; or if he 
does not appear to understand what he is reading,—in short, whatever the 
mistake or fault may be, call not only his attention but the attention of the 
whole class to it,—and have him repeat the word or sentence on which it oc- 
curred, again, until he gives it as it should be given. 

When the pupil discovers that his slightest fault or mistake will be noticed 
and instantly pointed out, and that he will be drilled upon the word or passage 
in which it occurs until he gives it correctly, he will be much more likely to 
study his reading lesson carefully, and to make whatever preparation may be 
necessary, in order to read it as it should be read. 

Pupils are frequently, I might say generally, permitted to read the paragraph 
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through without interruption, though they may have made a dozen mistakes in 
the reading of it. In the majority of cases, the pupil’s faults and mistakes are 
not pointed out to him at all; if they are, it is done in an improper manner ; 
hence such criticism and corrections make but little impression on the pupil’s 
mind, and so far as regards the good they do, might be dispensed with alto- 
gether. 

If teachers would take one half the pains to make their pupils good read- 
ers, that they take to have them excel in some other branches, a wonderful 
and most gratifying improvement in the reading and elocutionary exercises of 
pupils of every grade, would soon be very apparent.—Prof. Kipp, in /ndiana 
School Journal. 





COMPOSITION. 


The question is often asked, ‘‘ How shali the writing of composition be made 
a pleasant exercise?” We believe we are approaching a solution of this 
question in our schools. These exereises commence in the Primary Schools in 
connection with the Language and Object Lessons. The children begin the 
written exercises by reproducing the Object Lessons on their slates. In these 
schools the lessons are reproduced on the same day that they are given, and 
and in the Junior Schools, the day following. This gives a written exercise as 
often as three times a week, in which attention is given to expression, punctu- 
ation and the proper use of capitals. In these exercises the children take 
pleasure, and they are an excellent preparation for the more formal exercises 
in the higher grades. The great mistake in regard to tiese exercises is that 
no proper preparation is made for them by previous training in the right use 
of language, in which they gain facility of expression, and in that, when first 
put upon exercises of this character, they undertake to express thoughts they 
never had, on subjects they know nothing of. Now chiJren can do impossi- 
bilities no better than adults, and that composition writing should prove a failure 
or at least be unsatisfactory, under such circumstances, is not to be wondered 
at. The subject of language is sadly neglected in the schools, and demands 
more careful attention and cultivation. We believe that first to observe ac- 
curately, and second to express with accuracy the result of these observations, 
should be the foundation stones in every system of education. Important as 
these principles are, they have hitherto been too much overlooked in our edu- 
cational processes. Public attention is now being turned in this direction, and 
we look for immediate and decided improvement in these respects.—A. E. 
SHELDON, in Report of Oswego Schools. 





Men want restraining as wel! as propelling power. The good ship is provid- 
ed with anchors as well as sails. 


Mora Covrace.—Without courage there can not be truth, and without truth 
there can be no other virtue. 
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Home Inrivencr.—There is no selfishness where there is a wife and family, 
There the house is lighted up by mutual charities ; “everything achieved for 
them is a victory—everything endured is a triumph. How sweet are the links 
—how tender the “cords of love” which bind them together. With what dis- 
interested fondness the mother labors and provides all requisite comforts for 
the family, and with what implicit confidence do they, in turn, rely upon her 
for the expected supplies! How many vices are suppressed that there may be 
ne bad example! How many exertions made and fond endearments tried to 
recommend and inculcate a good one! Happy the home where love and con- 
fidence bind all the members of the family together. The storms of adversity 
may rage round that dwelling and seek to scatter its inmates; but strong as a 
rock in the might of their united strength they will outlive the storm, and go 
on rejoicing in their happy state. 





2 

Szty Commanp.—‘ He who desires to influence others must learn to com- 
mand himself,” is an old aphorism, on which, perhaps, something new may be 
said. Inthe ordinary ethics of the nursery, self-control means little more than 
a check upon temper. A wise restraint, no doubt, but as useful to the dissimu- 
lator as to the honest man. I do not necessarily conquer my anger because I 
do not show that Iamangry. Anger vented often hurries toward forgiveness ; 
anger eoncealed often hardens into revenge.—-Bulwer. 


A Goop Rute.—A certain man, who is very rich now, was very poor when 
he was a boy. When asked how he got his riches, he replied: ‘My father 
taught me never to play till my work was finished, and never to spend my 
money until I had earned it. If I had but an hour’s work in a day, I must do 
that the first thing, and in an hour. And after this I was aliowed to play; and 
then I could play with much more pleasure than if I had the thought of an 
unfinished task before my mind. I early formed the habit of doing everything 
in time, and it soon became easy to do so. It is to this I owe my prosperity.’ 
Let every one who reads this do likewise. 


Courtesizs.—How much does it cost you to say “I thank you” to your 
husband, your children, your domestics? If a stranger does you some little 
act of courtesy, how sweet your smile of acknowledgment. Why not use 
freely that golden coin of courtesy ? How sweet they sound, those little words 
—‘thank you!’, or “you are very kind.” Doubly, yes thrice sweet from the 
lips of those we love, when heart-smiles make the eyes sparke with the clear 
light of affection. 





AFFECTION.—I am more and more convinced, as the years pass away, that 
the choicest thing this world has for a man is affection—not any special variety 
of affection, but the approval, the sympathy, and the devotion of true hearts! 
—Titcomb. 
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YOUTHS’ DEPARTMENT. 

The space devoted to the Young Folks must necessarily be brief, but we do 
not intend to overlook them. There are many excellent publications for the 
young, some one of which avould be a useful visitor in every family, and an aid 
to the teacher’s work. If we borrow from them occasionally, we hope the 
selections may induce many of our young friends to become subscribers to 
some one of them. Among those most widely known and approved are 
““Merry’s Museum” and the “Student and Schoolmate” both published in 
New York, at $1 a year. 


SURE CURE. 


“T am really concerned about Alfred,” said Mrs. Morrison to Uncle James, 
who had just come to town on marketing business; ‘the has no appetite, and 
grows so pale and thin. He lies down on the sofa after breaktast and tries to 
study his lessons, but it is too much for him to hold his book almost. I am 
really afraid he is going into a decline.” 

“ Does he seem to have any settled disease ?” asked Uncle James. : 

“T do not think he does. The doctor gives him cod-liver oil and tonics, but 
he does not seem to get any better.” At the mention of those delicacies the 
boy turned away his face with a contortion of disgust. 

‘No, and he never will so long as he is shut up here in this dark room. He 
can’t thrive any more than a potato plant in the cellar. He needs a little hot- 
house treatment—real sunshine. It beats galvanism all to pieces, for a cure. 
Why, they have a great institution in London just on this sun-cure principle. 
I tell you, my poor boy, you are in abad way. Can you make an effort to save 
yourself? You are really in danger of dying of a disease that takes off thou- 
sands—that of—nothing to do. I have heard of a sure cure, if you have 
courage to try it. I don’t believe it will be half as bad as your doctor’s medi- 
cine. It is ‘‘a blister on the palm of the hand.” It is not to be made by any 
of your poisonous irritants, but by good, honest friction, the handle of a rake, 
hoe, or garden shovel being especially recommended. It beats opium to make 
you sleep well. Iron can’t strengthen your muscles equal to it, and you won’t 
need any tonics to make you relish even cold pork and beans for dinner. Now, 
come, my boy, won’t you go to the country with me this afternoon, and try a 
little farm work fora month. It shall be much or little, just as you please. 
You must, of course, begin very carefully at first, and increase as you find you 
can, Take my word for it, you will come home in September as hearty asa 
bear, and ready to take hold of your books with vigor.” 

“Pil do it if you say so, mother,” said the boy, his eye kindling at the hope 
of knocking off the dreadful chains then fast binding him down. 

So the city boy actually pulled off his kid gloves and took hold of the hoe, 
rather awkwardly, it is true, at first, but he managed to “hoe his row,” and 
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then was glad to lie down on Aunt Sarah’s nice, comfortable lounge till dinner 
time. 

“ Here is your medicine, Alfred,” said Aunt Sarah, setting down before him 
a cup of delicious cream. ‘‘ You needn’t make a face; it is only cream, and 
and you can put in a spoonful of berries if you like it better. People are just 
beginning to find out that cream is better than cod-liver oil for a medicine, 
and it’s easier to take.” So Alfred thought, as he scooped up the last spoon- 
ful, and rather wished there was another cupful. 

“T think almost anything wili agree with me to-day, aunty; I haven’t been 
so hungry for three months.” 

“Let me see the palm of your hand,” said Uncle James, with a very wise 
medical look. 

“Tt isn’t quite blistered yet,” said Alfred, laughing as he held it out. 

“A very good beginning, my boy, and your cheeks are beginning to pink up 
a little. You will find that Uncle James beats all your city doctors.” 


And so father and mother thought when their invalid boy came back to them | 


in the fall, sunburnt and hearty, with a most unfashionably good appetite and 
“shocking red hands,” which mother counseled him to keep in tight kids until 

_ the tan wore off a little; yet on the whole she was too rejoiced to be greatly 
distressed at the marks of the cure the sun and exercise had left. 


If you have a boy suffering from nothing to do, just try the same experiment 
with him; and if you are troubled yourself with a hundred nameless chronic | 


ills which make your life wretched to yourself and others, just try the cure of 
a blister on the palm, and see if it does not work like a charm.—JMerry’s 
Museum. 





A LONG LIFE. 


He liveth long who liveth well ! 

All other life is short and vain ; 
He liveth longest who can tell 

Of living most for heavenly gain. 


He liveth long who liveth well ! 
All else is being flung away ; 
He liveth longest who can tell 
Of true things truly done each day. 


Fill up each hour with what will last, 
Buy up the moments as they go ; 
The life above when this is past, 
Is the ripe fruit of life below. 


~* 





Favits.—There is.no fault so small that it will disappear of itself. You 
must make a business of pulling it up by the roots and throwing it away. 
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ONE BRICK LAID WRONG. 


Not long ago some workmen were engaged in building a large brick tower, 
which was to be carried up very high. The master builder was very particular 
in charging the masons to lay every brick with the greatest care, especially in 
the lower courses or rows, which had to bear the weight of the rest of the 
building. However, one of the workmen did not mind what had been told 
him. In laying a corner, he carelessly left one of the bricks a little crooked, 
out of the line, or, as the masons call it, “not plumb.” Well, you may say, 
“Tt was only one single brick in a great pile of them. What difference does it 
make if that was not exactly straight? You will see directly. The work went 
on. Nobody noticed that there was one brick wrong. But as each new course 
of bricks was kept in a line with those already laid, the tower was not put up 
exactly straight, and the higher they built it the more insecure it became. 
One day, when the tower had been carried up about fifty feet, a tremendous 
crash was heard. The building had fallen to the ground, burying the work- 
men in the ruins! All the previous work was lost; the materials were wasted; 
and, worse than this, valuable lives were sacrificed—and all because one brick 
had been laid wrong at the start. The workman who carelessly laid that brick 
wrong little thought what a dangerous thing he was doing, and what terrible 
harm would result from his neglect. 

My dear young friends, you are now building up your character. In the 
habits you now form you are laying the foundation of that character. One 
bad habit, one brick laid wrong now, may ruin your character by-and-by. Re- 
member what you are doing, and see that every brick is kept straight.—7he 
Young Reaper. 


—_—_—_—@—_____ 


FARMERS’ BOYS. 


In the wide world there are no more important things than farmers’ boys. 
They are not so important for what they are as for what they will be. At pre- 
sent they are, too often, of but little consequence. But farmers’ boys have 
always been, and we presume always will be, the material out of which the 
noblest men are made. They have health and strength; they have bone and 
muscle ; they have heart and will; they have nerve and patience; they have 
ambition and endurance; and these are the materials that make men. Not 
buckrams and broadcloth, and patent leather and beaver fur, and kid gloves 
and watch seals, are the materials of which men are made. It takes better 
stuff to make a man. It is not fat and flesh, and swagger and self-conceit; nor 
yet smartness, nor flippancy, nor foppery, nor fastness. These make fools, not 
men; not men such as the world wants, nor such as it will honor and bless. 
Not artistically curled hair, nor a cane, nor a pipe, nor a cigar, nor a quid of 
tobacco, nor an oath, nor a glass of brandy, nor a dog and gun, nor a pack of 
cards, nor a novel, nor a vulgar book of love and murder, nor a tale of adven- 
tures, that makes a man, or has anything to do with making a man. Farmers’ 
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boys ought to keep clear of all these idle, foolish things. They should be em- 
ployed with nobler objects. They have yet to be men of the clear grit—honest, 
intelligent, industrious men.—Herald of Health. 





For the Journal of Education. 


THE ORPHAN BOY’S REBUKE. 


s¢It cannot be, poor orphan boy ! 

If God had e’er designed 

The talent he has given you 

To benefit mankind, 

Think you He’d place such obstacles 
Before you everywhere, 

As doom you to a life obscure 

Of poverty and care ?’’ 


*¢ With health and friends to give one aid, 
*Tis hard to gain a place 
That’s foremost in the ranks of those 
Who strive to win the race ; 
How then can you, with not a friend 
Except a widowed aunt, 
Whose pittance small will barely keep 
Herself and child from want ?’’ 


s¢ These obstacles, beyond your strength, 
You cannot overthrow ; 
Then give it up, your darling dream, 
Since God has willed it so.’’ 
The orphan boy, with gentle smile 
Took up a cherry seed: 
I little dreamed that, from its depths, 
A lesson he would read. 


He touched the shell: ‘*’tis hard and close— 
"Twas made by God you know— 

Do you suppose this hidden germ 

Was ever meant to grow ?”’ 

In silent shame I bowed my head, 
Then cried, ‘‘ torgive I pray ! 
And while I live I’il not forget 
The truth I’ve learned to day.’’ 


*¢Your words have done no harm,’’ he cried ; 
‘The germ you know were lost, 
If God, to help it break the shell, 
Did not send down a frost. 
The barrier so strong and firm 
Between my goal and me, 
Your chilling words but help to break, 
And some day I’ll be free.’’ 
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INWARD TREASURES. 


“ A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” This is philosophy as well as poetry. 
Persons of keen observation and active brain, and vivid perception of excel- 
lence and beauty in Art and in Nature, enjoy as much when the beauty and ex- 
cellence have passed into the inner chambers of imagery—sometimes more, 
even—than when the senses first took them in. The late venerable Dr. Wil- 
lard, of Deerfield, long after he was blind, enjoyed the lovely scenery of the 
Connecticut River; it would pass through the soul’s chambers just as bright 
and just as green as when the eye saw it, and furnished as intense enjoyment 
and delight. This is the reason why minds well enriched have placid enjoy- 
ment in themselves, while those which are empty collapse and become peevish 
and imbecile. What strong motives there are, then, for the young, when the 
senses are keen and the memory is retentive, to lay up the material for 
thought. 


d 





“ ARE You ConTENTED ?”—An eccentric wealthy gentleman stuck up a board 
in a field upon his estate upon which was painted the following: 

“T will give this field to any man who is contented.” 

He soon had an applicant. 

“Well, sir, are you a contented man 2?” 

“ Yes, sir, very.” 

“Then what do you want with my field?” said the old gentleman. 

The applicant did not stop to reply! 


_—_————__—_@ 


STRAY FACTS. 


Antimony (used in medicine and in making type) has been discovered near 
Quebec. 


Rock salt, hard as marble and quarried like it, is brought as ballast in ships 
from Russia, at $20 a ton. 


The fumes of burning coffee will disinfect a room of bad odors. Puta little 
pulverized or broken on a hot shovel or stove, but not red hot. 


Tea and coffee are successfully cultivated in California. 

Ireland produced in 1863, from 214,000 acres, 60,000 tons of flax, worth 
$100,000,000. 

A herd of nine neat cattle taken to La Plata, South America, in 1855, has 
increased to 15,000,000, now mostly wild. 

Sulphate of copper is found in France to be an excellent preservative of 
wood or timber. 

A French physician finds that chloroform suitably mixed with the bitterest 
medicines neutralizes their taste. 
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The berries of the ink plant of Peru produce a juice which forms an excellent 
and indelible ink. 


Prof. Whitney, of California, says the highest mountain in the United States 
is Mt. Shasta, 14,440 feet, and that the highest in North America is Mt. Popo- 
catapetl, 17,783 feet. 

The discoveries of Speke and Grant, the English, and of Von Decker, the 
German traveler, confirm the old tradition that the Nile takes its rise in lofty 
mountains, near the equator, whose summits are always covered with snow. 
The highest of these, Kilimanjaro, rises to a hight of 20,000 feet, and the snow 
line is at 16,000 feet. 


ENIGMAS. 


I possess water which is not liquid; fire from whence proceeds no heat; 
and, although my body is perfectly colorless, the substance of which it is com- 
posed is as hard asarock. SometimesI am found hiding among the delicate 
petals of a rose; at others firmly attached to a cross. I seldom quit the ear of 
court dames, or easily escape from rich men’s hands, and yet I am somtimes 
forced to serve the humblest artisan. 


A fruit I am, though somewhat rare ; 

To birds perchance I prove a snare. 
Another hint, should you require, 

I am a stone, and tried by fire; 
Transpose me then, if ’tis your pleasure, 
I’m introduced to you—a measure. 


Why is a schoolmistress like the letter C ? 


Why are potatoes and corn like certain sinners of old? 
What word contains all the vowels, and in their proper order ? 


Why is a man who does not bet as bad as one who does ?—Hentucky School 
and Family Visitor. 


The following, which we find in the Illinois Zeacher, will puzzle our young 
friends more than the foregoing enigmas. Who will tell what it means: 


Y Drycu.—Newyddiadur Cenedlaethol at Wasanacth Cenedl y Cymry ya v 
Talaethau Undig. Cyhoeddedig dob dydd Sadwrn, drosy Perchenog, gan T. Y. 
Griffiths, Utica, N. Y. Telerau: I dderbynwyr unigol yn unrhyw le o fewn 
terfynan y Talaethau Tuodig a’r Tiriogaethau, $2.00 y flyyddn yn mlaen Ilaw. 
Gellir dechreu y tanvgsrifiad gydag unrhyw Rifyn yn nghorff y flwyddyn. 


We shall be glad of suitable contributions for this Department, from those 
who know how to cater for the young. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Mr. Epiror :—The friends of ‘the great cause of Education” in this vicinity 
have read with much satisfaction in your last month’s issue, that you have con- 
cluded ‘‘to go on.” We had been fearing, that instead of this cheering intelli- 
gence, we should see the obituary of the Wisconsin Journal of Education 
heralded in our public prints, or read its epitaph on the last page of the June 
number. We rejoice that it has passed the crisis—that the Journal still 
survives. Long may it live to battle against ignorance, to dissemminate truth 
and elevate the standard of education in the State. 

It will require time, and no small effort, not only by the editor but by all the 
friends of the cause, to enable it to survive the shock received by the with- 
drawal of the State patronage. I cannot believe, however, that it will fail of 
support, if its claims are fairly presented to the teachers and patrons of Edu- 
cation in all the counties of the State. The newly added ‘Department of 
Primary Instruction,” at home and at school, and the ‘Youths’ Department” 
to render the Journal a welcome visitor in the family circle, must secure for it 
a liberal patronage, if its merits can be made known. The future success 
of the Journal is not so much a “ question of time” as of efort. If County 
Superintendents, earnest teachers, and district officers who are alive to their 
duties will make proper efforts, its success is certain. 

AsI purpose to practice what I recommend, I herewith send you twenty- 
one names, with a small “ material-aid” accompaniment, and a few common- 
place thoughts on the subject of 


SCHOOL VISITATION. 


It may be asked, who should visit schools? I answer School Superintend- 
ents, Practical Teachers, Members of School Boards, Parents of pupils, and 
all true friends of the cause. That Superintendents should visit schools is 
universally acknowledged and expected, hence they are named first in the list ; 
but I shall leave the discussion of their duties, in this regard, and that of 
Teachers also, for a future number, and invite the reader’s attention to the 
importance of School Buards, parents and other well wishers to the cause, 
taking an interest in this part of the work of educating our children and 
youth. , 

Few who have never taught can properly appreciate an efficient Board of 
officers in a school district. A Board who will see that the house, with all that 
pertains to it, is in a working condition,—that the Teacher is sustained in 
maintaining order and wholesome regulations,—who will advise and consult 
with teachers in respect to the condition of the school, the progress of the 
pupils, the methods and means employed to render the school efficient, will be 
to any community of incalculable value. If each member of the Board would 
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act as men in other like capacities would act, call in and listen to an exercise 
at one time, stop and give some direction or advice at another, and again, as 
occasion offered, speak a word of encouragement to the teacher, a word of 
praise and good cheer to pupils, it would be like oil to the machinery, the 
creaking and complaining would cease, and all would run smoothly and easily. 
The man who has a company of workmen erecting a building, harvesting a field 
of grain, digging a ditch, building a fence, working on the highway, or engaged 
in any like employment will seldom fail to witness their progress once a day at 
least. And why so often? He replies wisely, it is my business and for my 
interest to do this. And should not the Clerk or other member of the School 
Board feel that it is his business to see that his children and his neighbor's 
children are well educated, and fitted for the responsibilities of life? Is the 
building of a fence, the digging of a ditch, or the work done on the public road 
of more consequence than the intellectual culture of youth? Where this 
oversight is not exercised by one, we often find the school premises in a dilapi- 
dated state ; fences down, gates off the hinges, (if perchance fence and gate 
exist,) panels out of the doors, glass out of the sash, benches loose, holes in 
the floor, or some similar inconvenience. Things may not always be in as bad 
a condition as is here represented; yet many needful articles may be wanting or 
out of repair. Curtains may be wanting at the windows, and thus children are 
compelled to sit in the burning sun or change seats frequently ; or black-board 
may be out of order, chalk used up, drinking cup leaky or lost, fire poker 
broken, key lost, house left open, books injured, dictionary stolen and so on 
to the end of the chapter. The school officer’s visit need not necessarily be 
protracted or formal—far better if it appear accidental only that it is cordial 
and shows a manifest interest and a vigilant oversight of the school. Permit 
me, gentlemen, members of School Boards, to invite you earnestly and urge 
you to visit your school often. Enter the school-room just as you do your 
shop; go as though you felt at home ; call at any or all hours, during the ses- 
sion, before scheol opens, after it has closed or at the intermission, and the 
good effects of your labors will soon be apparent. My own observation has 
convinced me that a marked distinction exists in the prosperity of schools fa- 
vored with efficient district officers, and those in which the Board is delinquent 
in its duties. 

So far as encouraging the teacher and creating an interest in school is con- 
cerned, the presence of parents and other true friends of education will have 
precisely the same effect as that of the District Board. If fathers and mothers 
could but be sensible of the good that would result to their children from such 
a use of a few leisure hours, pleasantly spent in the school-room, I am sure 
they would speedily make the trial. Some men say: this visiting is calculated 
to embarrass the teacher and divert the attention of pupils. This will be the 
case only when the parents’ visits are ‘‘ few and far between ;” but if frequent, 
they will on the contrary, like April showers, freshen and invigorate. 

In some districts parents are in the practice of paying the school a visit 
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on special occasions, to witness rhetorical exercises or something of the char- 
acter of an exhibition. This is well in its place, but is far less beneficial to 
the school than it is for the parent or friend to be present to witness the daily 
work of teacher and pupils. We must see people in their every day suit, 
not in their Sunday attire, if we would judge correctly of their ability to work 
efficiently. 

The practice of frequenting the school-room to enjoy a social time with in- 
dividuals, is decidedly objectionable. Those who goto visit the school, should 
go to witness the exercises of the school as a school. Neither teacher nor 
pupils can engage in social chat, to any extent, without injury to the quiet and 
progress of the school. To avoid this, seats should be appropriated to visitors, 
if the arrangement and size of the house will admit. Where this cannot be 
done, a skillful teacher will devise means to remedy the difficulty. 

P HoperFvt. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT. 


TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS. 

The postponement of the State Teachers’ Association renders necessary the 
postponement of the Annual Convention of County Superintendents. 

Since part of the business of that Convention is to arrange for Fall Insti- 
tutes, it will be necessary to adopt another plan. I therefore request all Su- 
perintendents who desire to hold Institutes this fall, to communicate to me the 
time and place of such Institutes, and I would suggest, that several counties 
unite and hold longer Institutes than they have been in the habit of holding. 
The agent of the Normal Regents, Col. J. G. McMynn, will attend as many of 
the larger Institutes as possible, and will remain at many of them throughout 
the session. As soon as answers are received definite arrangements will be 
made. 

Institute work should commence as early as the 15th of August, and may be 
continued till Christmas Holidays, if desired. I trust that Superintendents of 
adjoining counties will correspond with each other at once, and let us have 
several good Institutes of three or four weeks’ continuance each. The Insti- 
tutes should be held at points of easy access and possessing facilities for cheap 
board. 


TO DISTRICT CLERKS. 

The blanks for your Annual Reports will be sent in July to the Town Clerks 
of your respective towns. Clerks of Joint Districts will apply for one large 
blank and as many smaller blanks as there are towns represented in the dis- 
trict. Full directions will be found upon the blanks. If for any reason the 
town clerk can not supply you with all needed blanks, you will be supplied 
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upon application to this office. I trust no pains will be spared to make the re- 
ports as accurate as possible. A little care at the outset will save a long cor- 
respondence and will secure a proper distribution of the funds. Clerks will 
bear in mind that the law requires that their reports be verified by an affidavit. 


TO TOWN CLERKS. 


Blanks for distribution will be sent you during the month of July. You will 
also receive two blanks for your own report to the County Superintendent. 
One you will fill and send to the County Superintendent of your county; the 
other you will please fill and file your in your office. 


TO THE TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICERS OF WISCONSIN. 


By reference to a notice on another page, you will see that a good op- 
portunity is offeMd you of attending the meetings of the National Teachers’ 
Association at Ogdensburg, and also of the American Institute of Instruction 
at Portland. The tickets are good from July 15th, to September 1st. This 
will afford ample time for visiting friends upon the route, and it will also give 
needed recreation at reasonable expense. 

Parties of six or eight or more, suiting their own convenience as to time 
and route from Ogdensburg, can visit the pleasantest part of New England, 
without the crowd or hurry attendant upon most excursions of this kind. The 
steamers upon the lakes are generally commodious and the trip is made in good 
time. It is necessary that tickets be purchased at Chicago. If more con- 
venient for any, names and money may be sent me and I will secure the neces- 
sary tickets, though none need any assurance that Mr. Wells will attend to the 
matter promptly. I may furnish parties desiring to go, with directions as to 
matters of interest upon the route, and with letters of introduction that may 
be of service to them while in Portland. 

I trust all who can do so, will improve this opportunity, rarely offered, of 
attending two meetings of great interest and value to all educational men. 

Any assistance I can render shall be most cheerfully given. 

J. L. PICKARD, 
Supt. Publie Instruction. 





France has now upwards of 82,000 primary schools, instructing four and 
three-fourths millions of children,—nearly one million more than in 1848; but 
600,000 are still without instruction, for whom the government is endeavoring 
to make provision. There are 62.762 pupils in the colleges and lyceums. 


In Iraty since the introduction of more liberal principles of government, 
education is rapidly advancing. 

In Russia the same true, more than 8000 school houses having been built 
since the emancipation of the crown serfs. 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
ARRANGEMENT FOR TEACHERS’ EXCURSION. 

The Annual Meeting of the National Teachers’ Association will be held at 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., commencing on the 10th of August, at ten o’clock a. M., 
and continuing three days. The exercises will consist of lectures and papers 
by prominent educators, and the discussion of various educational topics. 

Most of the hotels at Ogdensburg will furnish accommodations to members 
at a reduced charge of $1.50 a day. 

Arrangements have been made for Excursion Tickets from Chicago, as fol- 
lows: By steamers through Lake Michigan, Straits of Mackinaw, and Lake 
Huron, to Port Sarnia; thence by Grand Trunk to Ogdensburg and Montreal ; 
thence by Vermont Central to Boston. Those who prefer to go from Montreal 
to Boston by way of Portland, can do so without extra charge, provided notice 
of this desire is given when the tickets are purchased. This route is by Grand 
Trunk from Montreal to Portland, thence by steamer to Boston. Teachers 
choosing this route will also return by way of Portland. 

Tickets to Teachers and School Officers, for the round trip from Chicago to 
Ogdensburg or Boston, or to any point between Ogdensburg and Boston, and 
back to Chicago, including berth and meals on the Lake Steamers, $25.00. 
Fare from Milwaukee and Green Bay, same as from Chicago. Fare from De- 
troit and back, $20.00. 

Tickets will be furnished at these reduced rates to those only who present 
certificates from the office of the Chicago Board of Education, 76 La Salle 
street, opposite the court-house, that they are teachers or school officers. 

Tickets for the round trip, not transferable, to be obtained at the office of 
the Grand Trunk and Vermont Central Railways, 48 Clark street, near the 
Sherman House, Chicago; with the privilege of lying over, either way, at Og- 
densburg, Montreal, Rouse’s Point, White River Junction, Concord, Nashua. 
Those going by way of Portland, will have the privilege of lying over, either 
way, at Portland. Tickets good from July 15th to September Ist. 

Teachers and school officers in the Western States, who take this line at any 
other point than Chicago, can procure tickets by sending the amount of the 


fare to the undersigned. W. H. WELLS, 
Cuicaao, July 2, 1864. President National Teachers’ Association. 


Tue MeretiNGs aT OGpENSBURG AND PortLanp.—Reference to the Circular 
above from Mr. Wells, and to the suggestions from Mr. Pickard, in his Depart- 
ment, will be quite sufficient to induce all who can afford it to take the delightful 
trip proposed. Harrisburg wished the National Teachers’ Association to as- 
semble there, but the requisite railroad favors could not be obtained, and on 
the whole Ogdensburg is the place. 
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Hon. W. H. Wetts.—For the sake of Chicago, we are sorry to learn that 
this gentleman has resigned his position as Superintendent of her Public 
Schools. The School Board, we see by the Chicago papers, urged Mr. Wells, 
by every inducement, to remain, but it was his fixed purpose to retire. During 
the eight years of his administration, the public schools of the city have ad- 
vanced to the front rank of efficiency and prosperity, and it will require a 
man of rare gifts to keep them there. The prudence, moderation and firmness 
of the late incumbent have brought upon him, sometimes, the maledictions of 
those who forget that the storms of human passion should rage outside of the 
school-room; but this, though to be regretted, is not to be wondered at. Into 
whatever field of labor Mr. Wells may enter, the grateful recollections and 
kind wishes of many Wisconsin teachers and friends will follow him. 


AN APPEAL. 


It is not pleasant to be a supplicant, but for once, and we hope once for all, 
we must appeal to our friends. 

The Wisconsin JouRNAL or Epvucation has been nursed and held up by the 
State eight years; its State sustenance is now suddenly withdrawn, and its 
State leading strings taken off, and it totters forth, with weak and uncertain 
steps, to find other support, and to meet another helping hand. In short, it 
looks to those who called it into being, (but who so soon gave it to the State to 
bring up) the teachers of the State and the “friends of education.” 

There are 5000 teachers in the State employed at one time—7000 in the 
course of the year. Of these our worthy Superintentendent estimates 2000 to 
be “professional teachers,” and it is but reasonable to conclude that they have 
respect enough for their profession, and zeal enough for its advancement to 
expend one dollar annually in supporting the only publication in the State de- 
voted to their interests, and we are satisfied that it only needs that some one 
present the claims of the Journal to them earnestly, to secure this aid. A 
considerable number of County Superintendents and prominent teachers have 
signified their readiness to do what they can, and others are doubtless ready, 
and are doing something, without having made promises. 

As we learn it from day to day, the result so far is generally encouraging, 
and we shall start off with an edition of 2000 copies. ‘There is scarcely any 
other provocation to the performance of any duty so prevailing with men, as are 
the examples of such as have performed the same with glory and success.” So 
says an old writer of the sixteenth century, and we will therefore present a 
few examples, which we think are worthy to be followed: 

Madison employs thirteen teachers in the public schools, all of whom, under 
the lead of Mr. Williams, the Principal, are subscribers. Fond du Lac em- 
ploys, we do not know how many teachers, but eleven, led by Mr. Steenburg, 
Principal, have put down their names. The teachers of the 9th Ward School, 
Milwaukee, under Mr. Baker, six in number, have sent us theirs. The follow- 
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ing is a beginning of a County Table (which we shall be pleased to enlarge, as 
fast as our friends bring it up, in each county, to the minimum of 1500), and 
which also presents some ‘‘ examples” eminently fit to be followed: 














) ar No. OF SUBSCRIBERS } Her Pro- 

COUNTIES. TEACHERS. PROMISED. Par ENT. PROTION OP 
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The Table above assumes that there are about 5000 teachers actually employ- 
ed in the State at one time, and hence the proportion for each county is 5-7 of 
the proportion of the 7000 employed in the course of the year, as given in the 
February number. The figures are not of course exact, but as nearly so as 
we can estimate. As we enlarge and complete the Table in future, we shall be 
glad to give the exact number of teachers in any county, if made known to us, 
and still more so to give to the figures opposite any county that symmetrical 
and beautiful appearance exhibited by the first two lines of the Table. 

It has frequently been said that many teachers did not feel the need of sup- 
porting the Journal so long as the State did it. It may be reasonably inferred 
that this class will now make our office-floor verdant with “green backs.” 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


After writing the Circular published two months ago, and proposing to go on 
if a minimum circulation of 1500 was assured us, we fvolishly inserted the offer 
to send the Journal for 88 cents to those counties that raised their part of 2000. 
Foolishly, because in these times the thing is preposterous. We not only be- 
gin the volume without assurances of the minimum asked for—though we in- 
tend to get the 2000—but the price of paper, and type setting and every 
thing else almost, has in the meantime advanced. The Ohio Educational 
Monthly and the Indiana School Journal have each raised their price to $1.25 ; 
the Illinois Teacher to $1.50; the Kentucky School and Family Visitor is $2.00; 
and our readers will not complain, but will rather be surprised, at our terms. 
Indeed at this price, it is only a generous patronage that will enable the Journal 
to pay expenses, to say nothing of the editor’s bread and butter. 

We shall be sorry if some are disappointed who expected the Journal at 88 
cents, but the Portrait given, the new type and the increase of matter, we 
consider much more than an equivalent. 
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WHAT OUR FRIENDS SAY. 

Not to talk longer about ourselves, we will introduce a few friends and let 
them saya word. After a handsome notice of the Journal, the Richland Ob- 
server says: ‘‘ No teacher or school-officer should be without it, while all classes 
would be benefited by reading its pages.” 

The State Journal quotes our prospectus and says: “ All friends of education 
should make vigorous efforts in its [the Journal of Hducation’s] behalf.” 

Says the editor of the Indiana School Journal: “The last session of the Leg- 
islature cut off the State patronage of the Journal of Education. This, in the 
mind of the editor, raises the question of existence. Surely the teachers of 
the growing State of Wisconsin will not stand still and see their Journal die 
for want of patronage.” 

Mr. Munger, Supt. of Winnebago county, writes: ‘I will pledge my county 
for its proportion of money if not subscribers.” 

Mr. Prentice, Supt. of Dane, (East District,) writes under date of May 30, 
“No teacher has yet declined to subscribe.” 

We have a score more of encouraging letters from Superintendents and 
Teachers but omit them for want of room, and will refer to one which intro- 
duces on a previous page, the first contribution to our new “ Department of 
Co. Superintendents,” the writer of which believes in deeds rather than words. 
And here we cannot forbear to quote a little bit of pleasantry from our wide 
awake cotemporary, the California Teacher. Writing of the friends ‘ who 
hoped the Zeacher would live, but forgot to send subscribers to make it live,” 
he says: ‘‘We remember one touching example where an enthusiastic body of 
teachers at an Institute passed a splendid resolution in our favor, pledging every 
effort to increase the subscription list, and when the resolution came down to 
“the Bay” duly attested by the Secretary, we looked for the dollars, but in 
vain, and even the aforesaid Secretary was not a subscriber. Then was the 
sound of laughing heard in our office, as well as of thanks for the genial words.” 

But we must give one extract from letters received from District and Town 
Clerks. Says Mr. A. F. North, Town Clerk of Pewaukee, and for some time 
acting Supt. of Waukesha county: “I am glad you have received encourage- 
ment enough to induce you to continue your Journal. Enclosed you will find 
$1.00 for a year’s subscription. Youridea of making it interesting to the public 
as well as to the profession is an excellent one. The permanency of all our in- 
stitutions depends upon the hold they have upon the enlightened appreciation 
of the people. Let the people see in what true education consists and its salu- 
tary influence on our national interests both material and moral, and it will 
never fail of their support. If your Journal can receive the support of 2000 
or 8000 paying subscribers it will be likely to effect more good than a circula- 
tion of double the number receiving it gratuitously. What costs little is often 
valued less.” 

Our Prospectus—as printed in a hurry at the last hour last month—was full 
of errors. This month it is corrected and enlarged. See second page of cover. 
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THanks Retcrned.—Besides exppressing our obligations again to those 
County Superintendents who have already sent in lists of names, we wish to 
return thanks for like favors to the following teachers: Messrs. Williams, of 
Madison; Steenburg, of Fond du Lac; McGregor, of Waupaca; Megran, of 
Stevens’ Point; Pound, of Wausau; Briggs, of Cascade; Gaylord, of She- 
boygan; Fellows, of Hartford; and Baker, of Milwaukee; and to Misses Bur- 
ritt, of Manitowoc, and Slawson, of Evansville; also, to Mr. Hoag, of Darien, 
and Mr. P. J. Roche, Mathematical Teacher, Milwaukee; also to all those 
ladies and gentlemen who have sent us their own names. 

Since our acknowledgments last month lists have been received from various 
Superintendents, as indicated, in part, by the table on a previous page. 


*SprcraL Mention” is due, we think, of the Town Clerk of Seneca, Wood 
county, Mr. J. H. Stevens, the Clerk of his District, Mr. J. K. Freeman, and 
the Teacher of the District, Miss Ann Turley, each of whom has sent us the 
Dollar. If this example were followed in the 700 towns and 5000 districts of 
the State we should have 10,700 subscribers ! 


Maratuon Co.—A County Teachers’ Association was organized at Wausau, 
on the 4th of June, J. P. West, Esq., being elected President and J. H. Bab- 
cock, Secretary. A school picnic was held at the same place, June 11. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by M. De Courcey, Co. Supt., Rev. J. W. Olmsted and 
Messrs. West and Hoffman. 

Perrin Co.—School picnies are to be held at Pepin on the 15th and at Durand 
on the 22d inst. May pupils, teachers and parents have a pleasant and profita- 
ble time. We have the promise of a good subscription from this county, which 
though small is wide awake. 


COMMENCEMENTS AND ANNIVERSARIES. 


The Senior Classes of the State University and of Beloit College, being in 
the “Hundred Days” service, the Commencerents of these Institutions have 
been postponed we understand, till the opening of the Fall Term. 

Lawrence Untversity.—The Commencement Exercises took place here at 
the usual time, but we are in possession of no particulars, except that the de- 
gree of LL. D., was conferred upon his Excellency, Gov. Lewis. The financial 
affairs of the Institution we understand are in an improving condition. 


Piatrevitte Acapemy.—The Eighteenth Anniversary came off June 30. 
Addresses were made by Rev. Chas. Melvin and H. M. Page, Esq., an old stu- 
dent, now on the editorial staff of the State Journal, and some parting counsels 
were given by the worthy Principal, Mr. Guernsey. The accustomed presence 
of Mr. Pickard, the long-while Principal, was missed. 

Apion AcapEMy.—The Anniversary Exercises took place in a charming grove 
near the Academy, June 22. The .orations and essays were creditable to the 
young men and women who took part, and the occasion as a whole was very 
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pleasant. Four gentlemen and three ladies received the usual testimonial 
awarded to those who have creditably finished the prescribed course of study. 
No addresses were made, but Col. Johnson, a former student, gave an interest- 
ing account of his escape with others, while being conveyed from Libby Prison 
to South Carolina. 


Mitton Acapemy.—The Closing Exercises occur we believe to-day (July 
6). Gov. Lewis we understand was expected to be present. A marked feature 
of these Anniversaries is the thinned ranks of the young men—thinned to 
swell the ranks of our patriotic soldiery. This is peculiarly so the present 
season, owing to the absence of so many in the Hundred Days Service. God 
grant this season to be the last that witnesses the interruption of the pursuits 
of industry and the progress of education and religion by the convulsions and 
devastations of civil strife. 


EpirortaL Convention.—Newspapers have much to do with the education ot 
young and old—would that some of them performed their part more worthily 
—so that the Annual Convention of Editors is an item to be chronicled here. 
The session was in Madison, June 15 and 16. The appointed Orator and Poet 
failed to appear—the latter by the way is the wife of one of our Co. Supts., 
F. A. Moore, of La Crosse—but a spicy poem of unknown origin was read, and 
many spicy things were said, so that with episodes in the way of evening re- 
creations, a pleasant time was enjoyed. President for the ensuing year, Col. 
Atwoop, of the State Journal. 


Fortiets Regiment.—This body of soldiers, which may with some propriety 
be called the Teachers and Students’ Corps, is on guard duty near Memphis. 
No brilliant victories have been won yet, but the regiment obtained the plaudit, 
from a Mississippi steamboat captain, of being the best behaved one he had 
ever carried on his boat. We understand that several officers and men have 
been indisposed, but trust there is no serious sickness. A safe return to the 
“40th” one and all. 


THe MatHEematicaAL DEPARTMENT is discontinued only to gain room for matter 
which will interest a larger circle of readers. We take this opportunity to ex- 
press our thanks, and we doubt not all our mathematical readers will join us, 
for the faithful and efficient manner in which this Department has been con- 
ducted by Mr. Capex, during the past year. 


Tue Ciassics.—We will not anticipate Mr. Searing’s argument, but may com- 
mend his articles to the attention of all concerned. Those whose school-days 
have mostly passed will usually think it too late to begin the study of a lan- 
guage, but those who have the direction of the studies of the young can put 
them in the way of no intellectual boon so valuable as classical attainments. 
The statistics at the close of the article in this number are encouraging, only 
that the reaction has not yet commenced in our western colleges so far as we 
know. 
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THE PORTRAIT 


Which graces, appropriately we think, our First Number of a New Series, will 
be an acceptable gift we are sure, to all our subscribers, both of the present 
and future tense. 

The Biographical notice promised in connection with the Portrait is una- 
voidably postponed. It will appear next month (perhaps as appropriately) in 
connection with notices of other Presidents of our State Association, which 
were to be published in the June number of Dr. Barnard’s Journal of Educa- 
tion—which, by the way, hes not yet come to hand. 

INSTITUTES. 

By turning to a Notice in the Department of the State Superintendent, it 
will be seen that a judicious plan for Institutes is on foot, under the patronage 
of the Normal Board. We are glad to see that the services of Col. McMynn 
are to be retained in this State. 

P. S. Since the above was put in type, the following further notice has 
been handed to us: 


TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS. 

Arrangements have been made for holding Teachers’ Institutes at the follow- 
ing places during the coming fall and spring: 

During the fall, at Oconto, commencing August 22d; at Plover, August 30th ; 
at Appleton and Platteville, Sept. 12th; at Portage City, Sept. 26th: at Hart- 
ford, October 10th; at Burlington, October 24th; at Milton, November 14th. 
During the spring, Institutes will be held at Fond du Lac, Lone Rock, Viroqua, 
Sparta, Durand, River Falls and Manitowoc, and the time will be stated here- 
after. 

Circulars will be sent to County Superintendents and Teachers within a few 
days, and if the times designated are found inconvenient, they may be changed 
by consultation with the State Superintendent. 

The Agent of the Board of Normal Regents will take charge of the Insti- 
tutes, and the State Superintendent will address the Teachers and people in the 
respective places during the time the Institutes may be in session. County 
Superintendents, Teachers and friends of education, are earnestly requested 
to correspond with the State Superintendent and Agent of the Board of Re- 
gents, and to take such steps as will ensure the success of the Institutes in 
their respective sections. J. L. PICKARD, 

Superintendent Public Instruction. 

CuronoLogy.—The little work on this subject by Mr. Sullivan, of Rochester, 
will hereafter be sent post-paid for 10 cents. Address J. H. Cooper, Burlington. 

The author having placed some copies in our hands, we will send a specimen 
for the same amount. It is commended by the State Superintendent (see 
March number) as a “compilation of value to every reader of History.” It 
would also be useful to every class in History. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


New Booxs.—The attention of our readers is called to some New Books on | 
Gymnastics, Composition and Geometry, advertised by Messrs. Sargent, Wil-| 
son and Hinkle, on the cover. See also advertisments by Messrs. Ivison, 
Phinney and Blakeman, of New Test Book in Arithmetic; and by Messrs. J. B. | 
Lippincott & Co., of a New Geography. I 
A-Manvat or Frere Bett Gymnastics, and Dumb Bell Exercises: for the School. | 

Room and the Parlor. By James H. Smart, of the Toledo Schools. Cincin. | 

nati: Sargent, Wilson and Hinkle. 64 pp. 16 mo. ; 

This is one of those admirable and inexpensive little books put forth by the | 
above publishers to meet the wants of western schools. While it is not so} 
elaborate as the works of Lewis and Watson, it is sufficient for practical pur-| 
poses, and is so arranged that it can be used and studied as a text-book by al 


f 


class. We think teachers will find it to be just what they want. ; 


PinneEo’s GuivE To Composition, for Beginners. Same publishers as above. 162 | 
pp. 12 mo. 
This book is adapted to common schools and meets a crying want. Put into 

the hands of children who have first been trained to use pencil and pen freely | 

in primary exercises, and to think a little, it will lead them to an ability, which 
most of them now never acquire at school, to express themselves on paper in 


a proper manner. It would greatly benefit at least half of our teachers to go 
through the exercises of the book. Betterthat not aline of Analytic Grammar 
were studied at school than that pupils should not, by practice, acquire the 





“art of speaking and writing the English language correctly.” 


TREATISE ON PLANE AND Soxip Geometry: for Colleges, Schools and Private 
Students. Written for the Mathematical Course of Joseph Ray, M. D., by 
Eli T. Tappan, M: A., Prof. of Mathematics, Mt. Auburn Institute. Same 
Publishers. 276 pp., 12 mo. 

This work has the merit of being a fresh, clear and comprehensive exposi- 
tion of the elements of the science, with numerous examples and many inter 
esting observations on its practical applications. It adds to the complete- 


ness and value of the “ Ray Series” for which it is written. The print is large 
and clear, and the mechanical execution excellent. 


Lapreyt's CLassic Mopets of French Conversation. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 
Nos. 1 and 2. 
This work, which is designed to furnish correct and unsxceptionable models ; 

of the colloquial use of the French language, is highly commended, and has 

been introduced into Harvard University. Teachers or students of the lan- | 
guage may obtain a specimen number by remitting 25 cents. 









